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THE TARANTULA. 

BY G. LINCECUM, M. D. 

This very large hunter-spider makes its appearance in 
Texas some years as early as the twenty-fifth of May, 
generally, however, not earlier than the first days of June. 
They dwell in the ground in a hole, which they excavate 
themselves, about one inch in diameter, and six or eight 
inches deep, widening a little at the bottom. They make 
their nocturnal hunting excursions for some distance from 
the hole, returning to it early in the morning, and are 
occasionally seen walking out of evenings, and also in 
cloudy days. They would probably hunt their prey alto- 
gether by daylight, were it not for their dread of the 
great Pompilusformosus, or Tarantula Killer, their natu- 
ral enemy. Towards sunset, about the first of June, 
the Mygale Hentzii, or Tarantula, is often seen creeping 
along the narrow paths in the grassy woods, or in the 
prairies, searching for some kind of small game, — worms, 
grasshoppers, small lizards, anything they can kill, upon 
which they leap with great violence and wonderful agil- 
ity. I discovered one of their holes several years ago in 
my garden, and, looking into it, could see the eyes of 
the Tarantula glittering like coals of fire. I procured a 
large fat grub, and holding it near the mouth of the hole, 
the Tarantula instantly rushed out, and seized the grub 
with such violence as to startle me. I fed it daily for 
two weeks, and it consumed two large grubs each day. 
It became quite tame and much more decent in taking its 
meals from my hands. 

On going into the garden one evening, I met our large 
red-winged Pompilus — it was also one of our pets,parad- 
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ing about the house and yard — dragging my murdered 
Tarantula, which was as limber as a rag, out through the 
gate. She dragged the paralyzed victim to the dwelling- 
house, distant about fifty yards, and entombed it in her 
great cemetery under the floor, where she had already 
deposited many of its kindred. 

I have been observing this spider as closely, consider- 
ing its nocturnal habits, as I could during the last twenty 
years. I have seen no nests, no webs, no eggs, nothing 
but a roughly-made hole seven or eight inches deep, car- 
ried down not quite perpendicularly, and widened a little 
at the bottom. I have examined many of these holes, 
and,' except an occasional dead grasshopper, saw nothing 
in them that suggested the idea of a nest. These holes 
seem to be fortifications only, to protect them while they 
sleep from the incursions of their diurnal enemies. 

I have seen their young many times, always sticking 
among their stiff hairs, and clinging to their legs and 
body ; but where these young ones come from I am not 
prepared to explain, nor can I with my present experi- 
ence say, whether the Mygale Hentzii is viviparous or 
oviparous. Its habit is to carry its young on its back 
until they are large enough to capture small insects for 
themselves, when it turns them off in some good hunt- 
ing-ground in such numbers that they would soon, if they 
could all come to maturity, monopolize the entire privi- 
leges of spiders on this little green globe. 

Some of the ground spiders carry their eggs in a sack 
attached to the tip of their abdomen. One species makes 
nests with a trap-door to them. They are rare in this 
country. I have never seen any such contrivances about 
the hole of the Tarantula, nor have I ever seen it carrying 
an egg-sack. It may be possible that they keep such a 
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sack at the bottom of their hole, and, when the young 
hatch out, take them on their back and carry them 
about, as I have often seen them. I have, however, never 
discovered any such egg-sack, though I dug out many 
of their holes. It may be that I did not dig them up at 
the proper time to find their eggs. They are too filthy 
when confined, or I would send you a live one. 

Two or three species of Mygale carry a sack well filled 
with eggs, attached to the tip of their abdomen ; and 
when the young ones hatch out, they take them on their 
backs and carry them like the Mygale Hentzii. There 
is one species of the family that constructs an exceedingly 
curious gossamer nest in a hole in the ground. It first 
digs the hole about six inches deep, and then lines it 
thickly to the bottom with a very fine white web, finishing 
it with a cunningly wrought and very neatly fitting trap- 
door, having hinges and a string to fasten it on the in- 
side. This type of spiders is very rare in Middle Texas. 



THE LAND SNAILS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

BY EDWAED S. MORSE. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

We continue our descriptions of New England Land 
Snails, with a species very common in certain portions of 
the West and South, though of very rare occurrence in 
New England. 

Helix suppeessa 8ay. (Fig. 25.) Shell thin and 
pellucid; yellowish horn-color, polished ; Kg 25. 

spire flat. Whorls six, closely revolving ; ^ C^^^H 
suture distinct ; lip simple, thickened with- ^-^=^3/ 

in. Base of shell rather convex 5 near the aperture 



